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ASHIONS in Art change. The race of painters of 
vast military pictures is passing away. Those 
especially who trod in the steps of Vernet, who 
covered acres of canvas with multitudes of sol- 
diers, miles of fortifications, and illimitable plains, 
swarming with troops and dim with the smoke 
and dust of conflict, belong essentially to the 
past. The rising military painters of France, such as Detaille and 
De Neurelle, tread more in the footsteps of Meissonier than in 
those of Vernet. With the cessation of the great victories of 
France seems to have come a change in the ideas of her military 
artists. 

One of those who belonged essentially to the school now passed 
away, and who was among the best, as well as one of the latest 
exponents of its ideas, is also one of the latest losses that French 
Art has been called upon to mourn. A few months ago died the 
subject of this paper, the painter Pils, the creator of several of the 
best-known of the military pictures in the galleries of Versailles, 
officer of the Legion of Honour, member of the Institute (the 
French Academy of Fine Arts), and officer of the Academy. 

Isidore Alexandre Auguste Pils was born in Paris the 7th 
day of November, 1.81 5. His father's wishes, as well as his own in- 
clinations, impelled him to the choice of an artistic career, and at the 
age of fifteen he entered as a student the atelier of M. Lethiere. 
On the death of that artist, some two years later, he became the 
pupil of M. Picot, under whose care he studied assiduously for over 
two years. These years were trying and painful ones for the young 
artist, and only a peculiarly bright and cheery temperament and a 
great enthusiasm for his chosen Art enabled him victoriously to 
surmount the obstacles in his path. Pressed by poverty, it was 
only by executing at night such work as he could best obtain pay- 
ment for, that he managed to procure the means of existence with- 
out too frequently having recourse to the slender purse of his 
father. The charm of his nature and the intelligence and enthu- 
siasm with which he pursued his studies, won for him the warm 
friendship of his master, a friendship whose ties were only severed 
by the death of M. Picot. 

In 1835 M. Alaun was charged by the government with the task 
of restoring the frescoes of the gallery of Henri II. at the palace 
of Fontainebleau, and applied to M. Picot for the aid of one of his 
best pupils. The choice of M. Picot fell upon Pils. The works at 
the palace lasted for over a year, and to this year the artist was 
ever after accustomed to refer as one of the happiest of his life. 
During his stay at Fontainebleau he executed some charming pic- 
tures of interiors, taken from different rooms of the palace, and 
also a number of landscape studies of points of view in the cele- 
brated forest. He returned to Paris in the beginning of the year 
1836, intending to compete for the Prix de Rome, but a serious ill- 
ness and lack of funds compelled him to take refuge in the hospi- 
tal St.-Louis, where he remained for three months. The next year 
he only gained a second prize, but the third year he carried off the 
first with a large composition, representing St. Peter healing a 
cripple at the gates of the Temple. He was at this time just 
twenty-three years of age, and he had been studying for eight 
years, two under M. Lethiere and six under M. Picot. 

Now, fortunate winner of the Prix de Rome, it is probable that 
the young artist imagined that his trials and troubles were well 
nigh ended. If so, he was grievously mistaken. The years that 
he was destined to pass at Rome were full of suffering and disap- 
pointment. The climate, so far from aiding his already feeble 
health, produced a deleterious effect upon his constitution. After 
some time spent in studying the galleries and the antiquities of 
Rome, he set to work on the first of the annual pictures which by 
the laws of the Institute every winner of the prize of Rome must 
forward. But a new attack of illness, similar to that which had so 
lately confined him for three months to a hospital-bed, came to 
prostrate his energies. He arose from his sick-bed to set to work 
at his picture. The subject was ' Adam and Eve driven forth 
from Paradise.' He was far from being satisfied with this fruit of 



his hours of weakness and discouragement. He imparted his opi- 
nion and his fears to his ever-kind friend and faithful instructor, 
M. Picot, who tried to cheer him with the hope that he had mis- 
judged his own work. But the report of the Institute on the pic- 
ture was wholly unfavourable, and so, in a modified form, was that 
of M. Picot. Kindly yet firmly he explained to his former pupil 
the defects of the work, and exhorted him to further study and 
renewed efforts. Sick, disheartened, discouraged, but not over- 
whelmed, the young artist set about his second picture, and also 
sketched his ' Christ preaching in a Boat,' which he finished later. 

His second annual painting represented an archer. It was a lit- 
tle less severely blamed than his Adam and Eve had been, yet it 
was far from being a success. Horace Vernet in particular did 
not hesitate to impart to Pils his highly unfavourable opinion of the 
picture. The blow was a severe one, yet the young artist rose su- 
perior to all the strokes of destiny. He sketched and sent to M. 
Picot his first conception of the picture which he intended for his 
third annual painting. The subject was ' A Saint healing a Blind 
Man.' M. Picot praised the composition of this work and gave 
Pils some useful hints. The picture was finished, and was so far 
an improvement over its predecessors as to obtain a certain amount 
of praise. Pils then set to work on a large and important painting, 
the ' Christ preaching in a Boat ' which he had sketched out some 
three years before. But his health failed so rapidly that he was 
unable to complete it, and he finally came to the resolution of leav- 
ing Rome. " I shall long remember Italy," he exclaimed bitterly 
as he took his departure. He had passed six years in Rome— six 
years into which had been crowded the concentrated bitterness and 
trials of a century. Sickness, discouragement, disappointment, the 
sense of failure, the knowledge of uncompleted work and of fruit- 
less endeavour, such had been the Roman experience of Pils. 

To utilize the knowledge which he had acquired in that painful 
sojourn health itself was lacking. Another six months at the hos- 
pital St.-Louis were necessary before the artist could set to work. 
This melancholy period was, however, brightened by an order from 
government of a scene from the life of St. Mary Magdalene, and 
destined for the church of the Madeleine at Rouen. The Acade- 
my also decreed to him the Latour-Landry prize of the value of 
thirteen hundred francs. On his convalescence he set to work with 
renewed energy, finished his ' Christ preaching,' and sent it to the 
Salon, where it obtained a second-class medal. Nor did a relapse 
of his malady hinder him from completing his ' Death of St. Mary 
Magdalene,' which figured at the Exhibition in 1847. 

In January, 1848, he again fell ill, and was again forced to enter 
the hospital. When he came forth in the month of March it was 
to find Paris all aflame with revolutionary ideas and wild with the 
fierce animation of the Second Republic. Under the inspiration of 
that exciting atmosphere, Pils painted his * Rouget de l'lsle singing 
for the First Time the Marseillaise in the House of Dietrich, Mayor 
of Strasbourg.' This picture obtained at once a wide-spread cele- 
brity. It was the first great success ever obtained by Pils. His 
hour had come at last. The ' Rouget de l'lsle ' was exhibited at 
the Salon of 1849, and the engraving executed from it became im- 
mensely popular. The patriotic enthusiasm of the hour had fur- 
nished the turning-point in that long career of patient suffering and 
undaunted perseverance. There was a touch of inspiration about 
the conception of the work, a vitality in the principal figures, an 
earnestness and an animation that had hitherto been lacking in the 
works of the patient and painstaking artist. It was the success 
of this picture that turned the attention of Pils towards military 
subjects, and in painting these he achieved his highest fame. Not 
that he changed suddenly and entirely his style, but the ' Rouget 
de l'lsle ' furnished a fresh starting-point in his career. 

In 1850 he exhibited his 'Death of a Sister of Charity,' the re- 
production of a scene he had himself witnessed. His hospital ex- 
perience furnished the subject for another painting, the ' Prayer m 
a Hospital.' The composition of these two works is simple, yet 
full of grandeur. In them also is revealed the predilection of P" s 
for painting children, an inclination which he aftenvards fully satis- 
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, j j n t h e groups of little angels which decorate the chapel of St.- 
A dre at St.-Eustache. His next important work was ' Soldiers 
H'stributing Bread to the Indigent,' exhibited at the Salon of 1852. 

Two years later the Crimean War broke out, and in 1855 Pils 
xhibited his 'Trenches before Sevastopol,' a remarkable picture 
which stamped him at once as one of the first military painters of 
the epoch. It is now in the Museum at Bordeaux. It attracted 
at once, not only the attention of the public but that of the govern- 
ment as well, and the artist received two important orders, one 
from Prince Napoleon for the ' Disembarkation of the French 
Army in the Crimea,' and another from the state for the ' Battle 
of the Alma.' The first-named work was finished and exhibited 
in 1857. The artist had not been tempted by the nature of his 
subject to spread his conception over a gigantic canvas. The pic- 
ture is of moderate dimensions. The point of view is admirably 
chosen, embracing as it does, the sea, covered with ships and 
transports, and the vast extent of shore whereon the disembarka- 
tion of the troops is taking place. The figures of soldiers and of 
generals, skilfully proportioned and grouped without confusion, 
were admirably painted, nearly all of them being portraits. For 
this fine work Pils received a first-class medal at the Salon, and 
the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour. 

In painting the 'Battle of the Alma,' he was not less successful. 
One great difficulty interposed itself to his work ; he had never been 
to the Crimea, and consequently was unacquainted with the pecu- 
liarities of scenery and soil, necessary to the realistic development 
of his ideas. Fortunately, many of the officers who had served in 
the Crimea were amateur artists of no mean merit, and their 
sketch-books were freely placed at the disposal of the painter. 
Thus aided, Pils set to work, and after sketching and changing his 
idea of the scene some two or three times, he finally settled upon 
the conception as it now exists. General Bosquet and his staff 
occupy the foreground. The French army is represented at the 
moment that it crossed the Alma and ascended the heights, thus 
turning the Russian positions and assuring the success of the day. 
The moment was happily chosen, for this turning moment was the 
culminating point in the battle. This picture, now at Versailles, 
won for Pils the grand medaille d'honneur, and confirmed in 
public estimation his fame as one of the first military painters of 
the day. 

After tasting the sweets of imperial patronage, Pils was soon 
destined to become acquainted with its bitterness. In 1861, the 
Emperor ordered from him a picture, intended for the Museum at 
Versailles, and representing the interview of the Arab chiefs with 
Napoleon III. on the occasion of that sovereign's visit to Algeria 
in the preceding year. He eagerly accepted the commission, and 
started at once for Algeria, where he remained for two years. He 
was enchanted with African scenery and the wild life of the Arabs ; 
he studied, sketched, and painted unceasingly, without, however, 
neglecting the picture which was the primary object of his jour- 
ney. Of it he made a superb sketch, skilfully shadowing beneath 
the shelter of a vast tent the unpicturesque group of the official 
cortege accompanying the Emperor. On his return to France he 
had no difficulty in obtaining sittings from all the personages 
represented, except from the Emperor and the Empress, the latter, 
with true feminine caprice, refusing positively to give the artist even 
a single sitting. The picture in its unfinished state was exhibited 
at the great Paris Exhibition of 1867, where the fine and power- 



fully painted figures of the Arab chiefs contrasted singularly with 
the dim outlines that represented the Emperor and the Empress. 

In 1863, Pils was elected Professor at l'Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
and he became member of the Academy in 1868, being chosen to 
replace his old master and friend M. Picot, who died in that year. 
He filled his new functions admirably, and was greatly beloved by 
his pupils. The few years that immediately followed his accession 
to the last-named dignity were marked by a sensible improvement 
in his health. In 1870-71 he insisted upon remaining in Paris 
during the siege, and as he was still too delicate for military ser- 
vice, he devoted himself to perpetuating by his pencil the heroic 
deeds of his countrymen. He worked in the open air, braving the 
rigor of that most inclement winter. Thus, at the Porte d'Auteuil, 
he executed that noble series of water-colours that added so much 
to his fame. His tumbler of water while he painted was placed 
on a hot brick to keep it from freezing, and often the paint would 
congeal upon his brush before it could be conveyed to the paper. 

The last serious toil of his life was the execution of the four 
fresco-paintings that decorate the vault of the grand staircase of 
the new Opera-House. On these gigantic compositions, represent- 
ing the triumph of the Arts, Pils expended all of energy and vital 
power that remained in his exhausted and suffering frame. As 
usual, his energy and perseverance were far beyond his physical 
strength. In 1874 he made a short journey to the Pyrenees, in the 
hope of restoring to some degree his shattered health. There his 
malady assumed a new and threatening character, and it was 
evident to all that the end was approaching. But the indomitable 
will of the artist soared supreme over his physical sufferings. The 
Opera-House was to be opened in January, and his work must and 
should be completed. He returned by short stages to Paris. The 
four vast panels were . already in place, and only needed his last 
touches. For three months the dying artist toiled at his work, 
sometimes painting himself, at others directing the work of his 
pupils, and often so feeble that he was forced to be carried up 
the steps that led to the scaffolding. At last the great frescoes 
were completed. The day came when Pils was to put his finishing 
touch to the work by tracing at the base of each picture his signa- 
ture. He was assisted up the scaffolding and took up the brush. 
But for the first time the skilful hand refused its functions. The 
chill grasp of death was upon the painter. The brush dropped 
from the nerveless fingers. " Children, I can no more," was the 
piteous plaint wherewith he looked around at the sympathizing and 
affectionate band of his pupils. One of these took up the brush 
and affixed the signature of the master who was never to touch 
pencil or palette more. He was borne home, rallied again, and 
with the fatal deceptiveness of consumption, his malady even per- 
mitted him to hope that he might be restored to comparative 
health. He undertook, by the advice of his physicians, a journey 
to Vichy, but obtaining no relief for his sufferings there, he went 
to the little seaside village of Douarnenez in Brittany. There the 
slowly approaching crisis overtook him and smote him down. He 
lingered for a few days delirious and dreaming bright visions of 
life and Art. He imagined himself to be surrounded by his pupils 
and giving them advice and directing their toil. Finally, on the 
morning of the 6th of September, 1875, he expired. The name of 
Gericoult and the words, " To live — to paint," were the last utter- 
ances of Pils. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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abandoned him. 



RANCOIS HERRERA, "the Old," born at Se- 
ville in 1576, and co-disciple of Pacheco, was a 
fury in Art. He designed with reds, painted with 
huge brushes, and possessed such an abominable 
temper that nobody could remain with him ; his 
wife left him, his daughter fled him and took re- 
fuge in a convent ; his son ran away ; his pupils 
But such was his transcendent talent that he 
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was overwhelmed with orders from all parts of the world, and, 
having no one to help him, he employed his female servant as 
assistant to do the preparatory work of his pictures. After she 
had daubed the colour on the canvas with a broom, Herrera would 
then outline his figures, largely draped, and of prodigious effect. 
Nothing ever modified the fury of his temper but death, which 
calmed him to quiet in 1656. 

Everiste Munoz, an historical painter, born at Valence in 1601, was 
a matrimonial victim in an exceptional way. He married at Ma- 
yorque a lady whose first husband was supposed to have died pri- 



